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In our late extracts from the Memorials of 





Rebecca Jones, we publish some account of 
the establishment of Women’s Yearly Meeting 
in London. A friend has sent us the following, 
which gives some additional particulars, con- 
nected with that interesting circumstance, 
For Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer. 

The following narrative was found among 
the papers of one of my friends, who received 
it, [ believe, many years ago, from the writer, 
a beloved female friend, of Wilmington, now 
deceased. The following memorandum was 
appended to it. “I was but eighteen years 
old when I wrote the preceding Narrative. It 
was, next morning, examined by Gideon Sea- 
man, who heard it related the preceding even- 
ing, and pronounced it correct.”” How very 
solemn and strengthening it is to the Christian 
Pilgrim when a concern, like that of the insti-| 
tution of the Women’s Yearly Meeting of Lon-' 
don, is brought forward under the influence of 
Divine Wisdom, and, baptising a whole as- 
sembly into its own nature, becomes establish- 
ed by the same Divine Power. To any people, 
under any name, who are thus influenced, the 
invitation of the prophet may be extended. 
“ Arise, shine, for thy light 1s come and the 
glory of the Lord is risen upon thee !”” 
WwW. Ss. | 

12th. mo., 17th., 1849. 


On the evening of the Ist. of the 6th. Mo.,| 
1791, Rebecca Jones, who was attending a 
Year!y Meeting on Long Island, at the house 
of Thomas Seaman, related, toa large number 
of Friends, the following particulars of the 
first establishmentof a Women’s Yearly Meet- 
‘ing for business in London. 

In 1784, soon after R. Jones arrived in Lon- 


don, the Yearly Meeting commenced. It be-| 


gan on Seventh day. The Epistie from Phi- 
ladelphia Yearly Meeting was re ad and acom- 
mittee appointed to answer it. The Meeting 
adjourned for several days. At the time ap- 
pointed Friends again assembled, and after 
reading an Epistle in answer to that from Phi- 
ladelphia, a friend from Yorkshire requested 
permission of the Yearly Meeting to have a 
copy of the Epistle from Philadelphia to be 
read in their Quarterly Meeting. ‘The same 
request was made by another from a different 
quarter—then another—untill a number had 
requested—which being unusual with us, Re- 
becca Jones inquired, “In what manner the 
Epistles they received were circulated ?”? She 
was answered,—" The Epistie was read there 
and then deposited among the Yearly Meeting 


papers in London.” She told Friends—* It lowed by another with a paper in his hand con- 
looked very strange to her, and she desired taining a Minute which informed, that “Men 
them to consider whether there was not a Friends’ having solidly deliberated on Women 
great inconsistency in the practice of the two Friends proposition, the result was, their re- 
Yearly Meetings. Their Epistle was copied! quest should be granted—and henceforth there 
and transmitted down to the several Quarters should be an Annual Meeting of the Women 


|—from thence to the Monthly and Preparative held there for business, to correspond with the 


Meetings throughout the whole Yearly Meet- Quarterly Meetings, and to be upon as broad 
ing—and ours is only read here. I believe if a scale as ours in Philadelphia—and to be 
Friends in our Yearly Meeting knew how it denominated the Yearly Meeting of Women 
is, there would be a special paragraph re- Friends held in London.” 
questing it might be circulated. A minutewas | After the Minute was read, Samuel Neale 
then made granting it at that time. On request, had a favoured time among them, in opening 
was added—it should continue to be circulated |the nature and service of the Meeting, to their 
in future. R. Jones also informed them, “that|comfort and edification. He also told them, 
in our Monthly Meetings persons were appoint- “that he remembered a similar request made 
ed to convey copies to the Preparative Meet-|thirty years agu—another twelve—in one of 
ings—who were to report that they had ful-| which a valuable* Friend, who is since deceas- 
filled the appointment to the Monthly Meetings ed, told them—* Friends I see it—but not now 
—the Monthly to the Quarters—and the Quar-/—I behold it—but not nigh.—” At which time 
terly to the Yearly Meeting—in order that the he (S. Neale) had faith to believe—and ex- 
lesser meetings might not be deprived of the pressed his belief, that he should live to see it. 
benefit that may ensue from its being read He now thought, the present time was the 
among them.”’ right time—and they had the approbation of 
* This subject having been fully discussed the Father therein.” 
and satisfactorily closed, Women Friends felt Rebecca Jones said, she thought she never 
their strength renewed, and the canopy of Di- knew two such Meetings as those were. 
vine Love spread over them in a remarkable| Before this there was no regularly establish- 
manner. E. F. rose and desired—If Women ed Yearly Meeting for Women in London. 
Friends could feel their way to do so, that a| ° —~--. 
request night once more be inade to the Men’s 
Meeting to grant them a regularly established} Bernard Barton, the Quaker poet of Wood- 
Yearly Meeting for business, with the Sane) bridge, was neither one of the greatest nor one 
privileges that Women Friends in Americal of the least of the “ Laureate Fraternity” of 
enjoyed. This concern spread in an extraor- England. Versifiers with half his powers have 
dinary manner, and the whole Meeting was} attained greater notoriety, and he himself 
feelingly dipped therein—insomuch that it be-| would have been the first to disclaim the upper 
came like the stone cut out of the mountain} seats in the poetic Walhalla. But he employ- 
without hands.’’ After due deliberation Aled his gifts faithfully, diligently, and willingly. 
committee of twelve Friends were appointed| fiji, heart overflowed with good will to men 
to wait upon them and make the request; who! and was open to every genuine and dautte 
took with them our American Friends Rebecca) feeling - his eye and ear were docile co tlhe 
q : a; his é ) 
Jones, Rebecca Wright, Patience Brayton and | teaching and the influence of nature and the 
Mahetible Jenkins. : |world around him; he laboured through the 
_ {thad, during that morning, been a season accomplishment of verse to render men wiser 
in which the spring of life among the men had! 44 more contented with the lot which Provi- 
been so very low, they could come at nothing dence assigned them ; and he sought to recom- 
in the way of their business.—But when Wo-| ond to others the domestic pleasures which 
men Friends entered their door, such weight! wore his own daily solace. He loved litera- 
caine with them, that the men concluded, let) ure without affecting to be learned, and art 
their business be what it might, it was singu-| without pretending to be a connoisseur. He 
larly owned—and some men Friends after-| ya, as exempt from literary jealousy and an- 
wards said, that on seeing the women enter, j} org] vanity as if he had never penned a 
this language was brought to their recollection! 4n2a: and nothing would have pleased him 
—** What is thy request and it shall be grant-|}ouer than that all bis friends should have writ- 
ed thee, even to the half of the Kingdom.”—!| |... verses. and all have attained fame. 
After atime of solemn silence, their 1 ‘quest! ‘The «Selections from his Poems and‘Let- 
Esther Tuke opened their business, tor," js edited by his daughter—herself the 
and began with these words:--"* The Lord is|,yihoress or editress of some popular and 
risen indeed—and hath appeared unto US—| pleasing relicious works. The memorial of 
even unto us in the Women’s Meeting.”—'\), Poet hinself ts by another hand—by that 
Men Friends being weightily dipped into the) ¢ one who evidently knew him well, and has 
concern, concluded the Women had better! ,oiq well what he knew. Rarely. indeed, have 
leave it with them—adjourn their Meeting for C 


. we met with a memorial to which the praise of 
the present, and in the next sitting they would, 


, ne quid nimis is more justly due. It is suf- 
as way opened, serve them with their answer. ficiently full to give a lively impression of the 
In the afterhoon Women Friends met ac- a 


: original when it delineates, and sufficiently 
cording to appointment. After some time 


: : a iMe€ brief to leave with the reader a desire to léarn 
Samuel Neale and another Friend came into; —— , SS sei eile 


‘Women’s Meeting—who were soon after fol-| * Samuel Fothergill. 


BEKNARD BARTON, 
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more. It is conceived in a vein of genuine re-|not the only cause of Barton’s fertility in let-|to his spirited boy ; thus directly cultivating 
spect and tender regret which will gratify the|ter: he wrote also to his near neighbors, be-|revenge and all uncharitableness. 
friends of the deceased, while it must recom-|cause he léved interchange of thought and} “Ma, I don’t want this piece of cake! it 
mend his memory and his writings to strangers. |frequency of kindly greeting; and because, to|isn’t so large as Jane’s,’”’ the child says in a 
It were to be wished that poets generally had|use his own words. “ he could never understand | pet, pushing the proffered cake from him. 
such honest chroniclers as the author of the|the difference between talking on paper or|* Very well; then I shall give it to Mary,” the 
memorial of Bernard Barton. Next to have|talking with yourown tongue.’ His letters,|mother replies. This stimulates his selfish- 
merited record is the privilege of meeting |now for the first time published, are very vari-|ness, and he takes the cake rather than it should 
with a competent and yet unexaggerating bio-|ous in their subjects and their tone, comprising |be given to his sister. 
grapher. ithe Quaker controversy and answers to an ap-| When achild has done wrong, if the evil be 
Bernard Barton’s poetry, in the present| plication for a Quaker cook; grave matters\of an aggravated nature, the punishment is 
volume, appears with some of the advantages|treated with becoming wisdom, and light mat-|usually a whipping; and, if he be high-tem- 
of an ancient classic. It does not contain all|ters handled with unaffected cordial humour.|pered, he generally feels after it, as a gentle- 
he wrote, but much of what is best in his writ-| The length of our previous extracts precludes|man told me he once did on a similar occasion, 
ings. The selections have been made with|us from affording specimens of his correspond-|as if he could kill its author. An inordinate 
great care, the compressions executed with ence; and the reader will, perhaps not un-|love of approbation is constantly stimulated, as 
much judgment. His verse, too, will gain by | justly, complain that we have forgotten Barton|a motive of right action, and force punishment 
its juxtaposition and comparison with his let-| was a poet, inasmuch as we have not at present/ inflicted as a corrective of wrong, while both 
lers. Both were genuine or unpremeditated| made mention of his verses. We have aimed, exert a most injurious influence upon the cha- 
dictations working from the heart of the man.| however, at cheracterising the man rather than/|racter of the child. As soon as the little one 
Both, therefore, are reflections of his inner self,\the author. Barton’s poems are known andjis old enough to be taken to church, it is 
since each was in its turn the utterance of the|esteemed wherever the English tongue is|decorated as if for a show case, told how 
mood which swayed him at the time of com-|spoken; and if we have succeeded in showing |beautiful it looks in its pretty gaiters, gipsy 
position. There was little art in his poetry ;|that his character was replete with worth, abi-|hat, and petit frock, and is placed in a con- 
there is no affectation in his letters. His prose/lity, and interest, we have no dread of the|spicuous part of the pew for all to admire, 
and his verse usher the reader directly into the| reader’s indifference to his letters—which, next! until, becoming wearied, it falls to sleep in its 
presence of the author. He was too warm-|to his personal acquaintance, afford the nearest/mother’s arms. [t is large enough to attend 
hearted for ceremony, too sincere and guile-|insight into the man. Sunday school twice in a day, and church 
less for disguise. As Cowper’s letters are ad-| ‘The longer I live,’ wrote Bernard Barton,|)morning and aflernoon. When it returns 
juncts and illustrations to his poems,—as they|in 1839, “the more expedient I find it to en- home, it is required to sit still and read the 
introduce us to his daily walks, and his sum-|deavor more and more to extend my sympa-|Bible, or, if unable to read, to listen to papa 
mer-house and parlor at Olney,—so Barton’s thies and affections. The natural tendency of|and mamma, as it is wrong to play or have any 
correspondence is the best key and commentjadvancing years is to narrow and contract‘amusements upon the Sabbath day. Under 
to his verse. And both alike disclose a gentle,|these feelings. {1 do not mean that I wish to|this discipline, the child very soon, of neces- 
generous, and amiable nature, highly gified,|form a new and sworn friendship every day— sity, regards the Sabbath with dread and ab- 
wholly unselfish, formed equally to love and|to increase my circle of intimates; these are horrence, not because he has no inclination for 
be loved. ivery different affairs. But I find it conduces|what is good, but on account of the weariness 
We have said that Barton’s life was singu-|to my mental health and happiness to find and fatigue consequent upon overstrained en- 
larly uneventful. He was, perhaps, the leastiout all I can which is amiable and Jovea-\ergies. When his earliest religious impres- 
locomotive man of his age. Like Cowper, he|ble in all [ come in contact with, and to/sions are thus connected with physical suffer- 
never saw mountains, nor indeed nature under|make the most I can of it. It may fall very|ing, who will not see that the direct tendency 
any of her grander forms. But, like Cowper,'short of what 1 was once wont to d ream of; it\is to excite a dislike for the Sabboth and iis 
he had a diligent eye for home scenery, and\may not supply the place of what I havelexercises. During the week, so little is said of 
might have said with him,**Oh! I could spend| known, felt, and tasted; but it is better than|the practical duties of religion, that the child 
whole days and moonlight nights in feeding|nothing—it serves to keep the feelings and af-|learns to regard the Sabbath as the only day 
upon a lovely prospect! My eyes drink in the|fections in exercise—it keeps the heart alive in|suitable for the worship of God; hence, faith 
rivers as they flow.” But his excursions rarely|its humanity ; and, till we shall all be spiritual,|in the doctrines of Christianity is embraced, 


extended beyond a few miles round Wood-|this is alike our duty and our interest.” apart from its practical duties. ' The result is, 
bridge, and with the exception of an occasional! Chambers’ Journal. that men are-constantly disputing about the 
trip to London, or a visit to his brother in| \letter of the law, while they fail to act up to 
Hampshire, he might have been distinguished i ; its spirit. It is a lamentable truth that there 
in this age of locomotion as “the untravelled ee ee are few practical Christians in the community. 
man.”’ His fixity of place, however, greatly} SDUCATION. One of this character is a shining mark—re- 


stimulated his correspondence, and the present! Man’s domestic training, even amongenlicht-\garded as almost a marvel, when, in truth, 
volume affords a sample of its extent and qual-|ened Christian nations, has not been of a cha- every professor of the doctrines of Christ 
ity in the letters which it contains from|racterto develop his moral powers, and greatly should sustain the same elevated position. 
Southey, Lloyd, and Lamb, to their brother! improve his social condition. From the cradle 8. M. C 
poet. Barton had, indeed, the pen of a ready/to the grave, he has been under a system of ee anit 

writer; and his remarks on letter-writing may | discipline at war with his nature. Can we : 

be read with advantage by all who would learn)marvel, then, that the evil is so often ascen-| Tue following temperate address from D. E. 
the secret of that graceful accomplishment—| dant? Experience has been, and still is, a |Geroe, is submitted to the readers of the Intel- 


if it be not, indeed, rather a happy instinct.!slow reformer, for veteran habits and unyield-|ligencer, as it appears in a small pamphlet is- 


“The letters in thi ” als a: S 
biographer, “ jud Oe spares observes his} ing prejudices are powerful antagonists. Re-|sued by Baker & Crane, of New York,»in 
lographer, “ judging trom external evidence|velation, which on moral subjects supersedes! 


; ; ; \1844. Perhaps a revival of the sentiments it 
as well as from all personal knowledge of the!the necessity of experience, has exerted, com-| P 


author's habits, were for the most written off) paratively, little influence npon man ; for bend, (oor ey Oe be amiss at the present 
with the same careless ingenuousness that) again, his habits and prejudices contend stoutly | period, when the continuance of our union is 
characterised his conversation.” “] have noj with its sublime truths; and, so blinded does he|sertously threatened by the contest now being 
eheornative, | he said, “ between not writing at| become by them, that he cannct perceive how| waged at Washington. The subject of slavery 
all, and writing what first comes into my head.| completely his -life’burlesques his profession.|-_ .° Lites ie A ts b . f th 
In both cases the same cause seems to me to| Christian parents teach their children that Sie ree err Emre. 4 
produce the same agreeable effect.” Corres-|is unmanly to bear an insult, and that any |COUtry; and each returning year gives evi- 
pondence, indeed, was to Barton a tie of inti- wrong, real or imaginary, must be properly ‘dence that before the march of intelligence and 


pid ps Sak rw ee eos The infant falls upon the floor and civilization, it is destined at no distant day to 
: © never saw ; of many/bumps its head—* we'll whip the_naughty| f 7 
he might have said, « Virgiliumvidi tantum ; P P ghty| melt away from our shores. Whether to be 


” . . 
\floor for hurting my darling,” the mother ex- : 

. ‘ ; s oe a : tarded or accelerated by violence, time alone 
and, generally, one so stationary and retired'claims, to pacify her crying babe. * Give him re cce y ’ 


had no other means of cultivating or retaining|as good as he sends—look out, don’t let a play- can determine. Meanwhile, may our members 
friendship. But mere distance of place was| mate get the better of you"—the father says| individually and collectively, be preserved 
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upon that foundation and in that spirit, which| bear the test—it shrinks from the touch of| Him of whom it is declared—* Thou art of 
seeketh to take its kingdom by entreaty an truth, } purer eyes than to behold evil, and canst not 
not by force, and which is meek, long-suffering, | . The existence of slavery leads to an. exten-|look on iniquity.”—Habakuk i. 13. Ewill now 

‘sive traffic in our species: to war, and all its|inquire, in what manner a testimony against 
| attendant cruelties; and is, perhaps, even more|them is to be maintained by the professors of 
SOME THOUGNTS ON BLA¥ERY. |fatal in its consequences to the oppressor than|Christianity, so as to harmonize with the ex- 
\to the oppressed. No one, whatever profession|ample of the Lord Jesus; and at the same time 


_ Having been long convinced of the great| he may make, can act in accordance with the | find profitable employment for all the talents 
injustice of slavery, and having witnessed with ; 


ys ‘ithliexample and precepts of Christ, who, influ-| committed to our trust. Is it by joining in the 
sorrow the enormities and cruelties that spring| enced by the prospect of pecuniary advantage, |excitements, tumults and struggles of popular 
up from this bitter root, I shall not feel ac-|can sacrifice upon the altar of avarice the rights |opinion ? Is it by mingling in fellowship and 
qnitted of a duty, without, in a brief manner;|an! liberties of others, having equal claims|union with the various associations of the day 
attempting to portray its baneful and destructive) with himself «to life, liberty, and the pursuit|—often political in their nature? Observe 
consequences, and bearing my testimony of happiness.”” Can a Christian make a brother|their publications—filled with denunciations 
against the appalling evil. jinto a chattel ?—a mere thing, to be offered for! and imputations, that sow the seeds of discord 
In order to illustrate the cruelty and injustice|sale to the highest bidder, and l‘able to be pur-jand contention, and with unbridied zeal pro- 
of slavery, [ will advert to the perfect equality|chased by a cruel task-master, who, at his own|mote the fierce spirit of party strife. Let us 
of man by creation. He “hath made of one| arbitrary will or caprice, may inflict on him the |examine carefully the origin and foundation of 
blood all nations of men.”’—Acts xvii. 26. Atl}most painful and degrading punishments! Are |these associations, and see by what authority 
the families of the earth are sustNined and up-|such fulfilling the Golden Rule? Would they |they are governed; and whether they corres- 
held by the same immutable Power which) be willing themselves to receive the measure pond with the example of the Master, before 
brought them into existence. ‘The Supreme|they mete to others? or can they, with minds| we waste our strength inthem. Let us mark 
Author of the universe is equal in all his ways;|thus alienated from mercy, be pursuing the|their progress, step by step, and may we not 
and in his regard to the workmanship of his| way that leads to peace ? ‘discover that the tendency of their labors is to 
hands is without partiality or shadow of dis-| We read in the Scriptures, *‘ The meek will lead into confusion, and perhaps into a field of 
crimination to black or white, bond or free.| he guide in judgment, and the meek will he| wat and blocdshed ?—a field wherein the meek 
All are equally the children of one Almighty |teach his way.—Psalms xxv. 9. But surely,and humble disciple of Christ has no commis- 
Father, and are alike designed in his goodness| that man cannot be in the right way, who with./sion to labor, for such are to labor in the love 
for immortality and eternal life. Our great ex-| holds from his fellow-man, by means of an un-|of the gospel, which breathes peace and good 
ample, when on earth in the prepared body, | righteous conquest, the invaluable blessings of will to men. 
taught his followers—* One is your Master, | liberty. The love of liberty is implanted inthe; It is true, the advocate for liberty does not 
even Christ, and all ye are brethren.” —Mat.| breast by the Creator. ‘This arbitrary infringe-|now go forth with the eword against the op- 
XxI. 8. : : }ment of a brother’s rights, stands in direct op- pressor, and compel others to unite; but, alas! 
In our sojourning through this probationary) position to meekness and. to the gospel of|the spirit is not wholly extinguished in the 
state, there _ duties to be performed, which) Christ, which breathes * Glory to God in the hearts of professing Christians. If not at open 
we ole to God and to each other, “He hath} highest, and on earth peace, good will towards| war, they are active in paper war—circulating 
shown thee, O man, what is good; and what) men.”—Luke ii. 14. Slavery and oppression | writings that sow the bitter seeds of strife and 
doth the Lord require of thee, but to do justly, are generally allowed by professing Christians contention, unbecoming the meek and confid- 
and to love mercy, and to walk humbly with!to be moral and political evils; and [ believe all|ing follower of Christ. Is there not reason to 
thy God.""—Micah vi. 8. ‘Fo love our neigh-\ who are actuated by the pure principles of|believe that some who appear so warmly en 
bor, is equally enjoined upon re = oe Thou Christianity will admit—unless blinded by an|listed in bearing a testimony against slavery 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself,”"—Mark xii.| erroneous education and tradition—that they |and oppression, are actuated by a desire © 
31. Under the influence of this love, we should} are in direct opposition to the spirit of Christ,|eain the applause of men? and that many 
become C hristians, not in profession only, but| and are greatly calculated in their effects to others are induced to do so for the sake of the 
in reality. ‘Then we should render a willing! contaminate the morals of a nation, and are op-|loaves and fishes! Can these, with their loud 
obedience to the Divine law—* Therefore all) nosed to the principles of justice,. mercy ond professions of philanthropy, say, in all sinceri- 
things whatsoever ye would that men should) iruth. : ity, « Search me, O God, and know my heart; 
we ey Ag do ye even “ ata them: for this} We know that‘it is customary with nations|try me, and know my thoughts.” —Psalms 
is the law and the prophets.”-—Mat. vii. 12. , : ; ix, 23- 
Man is endowed by his Creator with noble|*? #PPo'™ set-days and times for fasting and CXXxIx, or 
. eae oa ee . ih L before the Almighty Ruler of the) My spirit mourns when I see so much wild 
and dignified gifts, and is accountable for a| nee os = y SP . . . ae 
faithfal occupation of the talents committed to|@™iverses thus admitting that we are dependent zeal, in bearing a testimony against existing 
. I . ed a > . | his bountiful gifts.'evils. LI believe that unless we return to the 
him. “Let every one that nameth the name|?" bis Providence for ae § yok ed Fer bl 
of Christ, depart from iniquity.’—2d Tim. | How painful, then, to the mind of the sincere-| Ark of Safety, the Lord, who is alone able to 
19. How. the : . hearted Christian it must be to reflect that,/deliver us, we shall not know an advancement 
; , then, can any man, professing the| 2&4 for the bles-|; d work. But if ly to Him 
name of Christ, and to be his follower, be so| Whilst we are called upon to pray for the Dies-\in any good work. Hut if we apply to ’ 
sings of Heaven, and that the will of God * be|who is able and willing to save, we shall ex- 
sensible to every Christian feeling, as to claim done in earth as it is in ee ee vi. 10) perience all the ree saci oe er 
an unlimited control over a portion of the chil- —millions of the descendants of Africa are held and subdued; and when influence y this 
dren of one common Parent? How can he|i@ bondage. Oh! that on such occasions the| principle of Divine love, we are of the number 
exercise such authority. over a brother, as to| Words of the Lord’s Prophet might impress of those who are striving to ** follow peace with 
deprive him of nature’s birthright—Liberty rjevery mind—* Is not this the fast that I have/ali men, looking diligently, lest any root of bit- 
caod dbuittel til i > er 5 ‘|chosen, too loose the bands of wickedness, to|terness springing up, trondle you, and many 
: pel him to labor for another’s benenht;} ae ” hig j divi a 
and if he refuse, subject him to the most cruel undo the heavy burdens, and let the oppressed thereby be ay se ar a ny brit: 
punishment ? Great, very great is the respon- zo or and that ye break every yoke? —|ciple, erate on high, in which is no 
sibility of those who irsist on being served by|'S“'#" °V" « eee ee cor oom 
another, and are withholding the hire of the| One argument in favor of domestic slavery; However good and desirable the object of 
laborer. On this important subjecilet us pause,| deserves and requires but a passing notice. It)reform may be in itself, if sought to be ob- 
and seriously inguire, before God, who will|'!S: that slavery was sanctioned by the practice | tained by means of coercion, and through 
judge us for our actions, what are the motives of the Patriarchs. Granted, provided the ser-|contending parties, all is but as sounding 
that influence us to conduct, so opposed to the vitude they enforced was similar to the slavery | brass and tinkling cymbal.’’—These ae 
precepts of the gospel, and ihe example of the|20W under consideration. Polygamy mightjare not profitable to the professed followers 
holy Jesus? Let us endeavor to divest our-|also claim the sanction of their practice; but/of Him, of whom the Prophet declared, ** He 
selves of prejudice and the bias of education,| what should we think of that man’s morality |shall not cry, nor lift. up, nor cause his — 
and enter into an impagtial examination of the| who should now attempt to praatice it on such |to be heard inthe street. A bruised reed - 
nature and effects of slavery. Contrast the| authority. he not break, and the smoking flax shall he 
spirit and feelings of the s!aveholder with the} Having endeavored to show that slavery and| Hot quench : he shall bring forth judgment 
command, obligatory on all, that of doing as\oppression are not sanctioned by the Divine) unto truth.”"—TIsaiah xlii. 2 and 3. 
we would be done unto. Slavery cannot}Law, and that they cannot be acceptable to} [To be continued. 


full of mercy, and good fruits: 





deaf to the voice of suffering humanity, so in- 
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An account of a visil to Swathmore Hall, and |to the end of her days it remained her favour-|exhibit her rare qualifications. Scarcely had she 
Pardshaw Crag. jite pursuit. The study of the laws of the uni-|attained her twenty-first year, when the senate 

I was highly interested in my visit to Swath-| “°"S* the observation of natural phenomena, @onfided a professor’s chair to her in the uni- 
more. ‘There is still standing the old Hall, that °very thing which related to general and exper-|versity ; and her activity, her judgment and 


was the residence of Judge Fell. The room| imental physics, were for Laura the objects of|quickness, the luminous order in which she 
and place where George Fox used to preach ;¢| indefatigable application. It would be difficult expounded the most difficult theories, and the 
still pointed ont; together with the room adja-|'° paint the delight with which her friends and|gracefulness of her demeanour, placed her on 
cent, where the celebrated Judge used to sit |MStructors observed so much wisdom in one|a level with the most distinguished in the art 
with the door just open, so that he might hear| Yet in the budding of her youth, and how ar-jof teaching. Students flocked from distant 
G. Fox when he was preaching the word and dently gtd desired that her merits should be|countries to hear her, and on their return, cel. 
not be perceived by the people. The bible Crowne by public approbation. hey con-jebrated her wisdom and excellence. The 
which George Fox gave to be chained to a ta-[Jured her to overcome her sex’s bashfulness, church of Rome was at that period governed by 
blc-in.the mvating house, is still in existence, |2/eging that, since she was endowed by supe-|Benedict XIV., a pontiff who proved to the 
with the ahai ectashed te it. It ioarvare piece| Tor genius, and the cultivation of her powers world that the sanctity of religion may be 
of antiquity. I was struck with the version of| had obtained for her so distinguished a position, cherished and venerated in the highest degree 
some passages ; for instance: “Is there not|'t became her to demonstrate, in a public dis- by one animated by the love of wisdom. Inan 
treacle in Gilead,” instead of balm; treacle be-|Putation on philosophy, that women have alacademy founded by him at Bologna, and 
ing the old English word for molasses, and still right as well as mento penetrate into the mys- named after him the Benedictine, Laura held 
in-use in. this country. |teries of knowledge. But Laura, whose natu-|an appointment, and exacted the usual admira- 
At Swathmore, we had a remarkable meet-|Fal disposition led her, above all things, to/tion of her auditors whenever she addressed 
ing, both for size and favor. The old meeting delight in a quiet and retired life, and who also \them. She formed a valuable collection of 
house is in an excellent state of preservation, (cated she might be accused of pride by acting philosophical instruments, and took great plea- 
This house was built in compliance with the in a manner so contrary to the usages of her)sure in making experiments, and in observing 
will of G. Fox, who gave the land on which it /8°** replied, *1 have devoted myself to study |natural phenomena. , 
stands andthe funds by which it was built./!" order to find incentives to good actions and) ‘Those engaged in the pursuit of truth regard 
But the place of the greatest interest to me was models to follow. I know that glory is a vain |the cultivation of literature as an agreeable re- 
Pardshaw Crag in Cumberland. A point of and fugitive thing, frequently denied to him! laxation ; and Laura considered such studies as 
limestone ledge, where G. Fox used to stand who is most arduous in its pursuit. I never felt not only useful, but necessary ; and doubtless, 


and preach to many thousand people ata time. |2"Y ambition to become illustrious in the eyesjhad she been a stranger to them, she never 


There is something extraordinary in the con-|0! the world, and am nowise solicitous to fur-|could have expounded her theories so eloquent- 
formation of this place ; the preachers clint is a {nish arms to envy, which is always ready to ly; for it is in vain that we may be endowed 
7 " . . * ws a 2 . P - 

rock rising immediately from the coronal of alter to pieces even the most worthy. Leave me with a lofty and fertile understanding if we are 
perpendicular cliff of about 15 feet high and|'® continue, unknown to the public, my delight- ignorant of the art which teaches the expres- 
not unlike in height, size and shape to a pul {ful studies; and greatly will they profit me, ifI sion of the thoughts with grace and dignity, 

5 * 7 2 5 . . nd - 2 ° . ' . . ’ 
pit. Behind the ground rises alittle, but is\°?" by their aid procure some gratification forjand enables us to render the approaches to 

° : : | ¢ . . rave. ° 
. ° , ‘ re t 2 petee > § ’ . 1 s : EF 3 ¢ 

nearly level for several yards, in which there |™Y ae os deserve the esteem of the ee both easy and agreeable. ‘This art can 
are thickly strewn and permanently imbedded \worthy.’. The will and prayers of her relatives|never be acquired if the divine productions of 
agreat number of square lime stone rocks jat last triumphed over her modesty. On the!poets and orators are neglected. 

b S o sAS, “ . aes ° < . e 
about 2 feet high and2feet square. One would 17th April 1732 she furnished a brilliant proof, In the letters which Laura wrote to her 
almost imagine it the work of the hand of art ,|of her acquirements, by replying to five of the friends, or to the most celebrated personages of 
but this is not the case, as the same phenome-|™°** celebrated professors of the university of her times, we clearly discern the care she took 
na may be seen any where over the hills. I Bologna, who interrogated her on the most im-'to attain a purity ‘of style, and the great skill 
thought five thousand persons might be seated portant philosophical subjects before a large with which she expressed her noble thoughts. 
on those rocks behind the preacher's clint, and |#*** mblage of the principal personages of the She made some attempts in poetry, and ac 
within hearing. From the base of the cliff the “ty: The audience were at aloss which to quired enough of the Greek language to earn 
ground slopes to the eastward, forming with the admire, herelegant enunciation of the profound the praises of the erudite. Two treatises which 

» , . = a 

thi — “ttle doctrines, or the modest reserve of her demean- she wrote onthe laws of hydraulics and mechan- 
brow of the hill which curves a little in the ‘ ' \ 
shape of a new moon, a partial amphitheatre jour; and as a mark of the esteem and admira-| ical powers, and which are found in the * Me- 
From some unaccountable cause,a person may tion she inspired, by the consent of all present moirs of the Institute of Bologna,’ exhibit suffi- 
be heard with an ordinary modulation of the|'t ¥25 determined to invest her solemnly with ciently her scientific ac juirements 5 end it isto 
voice over a space which we supposed micht the degree of doctor of philosophy. The 12th be regretted that she did not publish more of 

‘ s g 7 





contain one hundred thousand persons |May, when this prize of wisdom was conferred the results of her prolonged studies. From this 
L. M. H.'°" Laura, was indeed a day of triumphant re (she was in part deterred by that modesty which 
—< joicing for her friends. Accompanied by ladies continued so remarkable in ber, and in part by 


lof the highest nobility, Laura presented herself the cares of her family. Having married Dr. 
\before the authorities of the university assem- Veratti, she fulfilled admirably all the duties of 

Laura Maria Catharine Bassi was born 29th'bled to receive her, and having assumed the 
October 1711. Her parents and friends, re- doctor's robe and a silver crown, thanked, with 
marking in her, from the earliest age, a most tears in her eyes, those to whose good opinion 
ardent desire to learn, and a gravity much be-|she felt herself indebted for so remarkable an as the distinguished renown she had gained, 
yond her years, believed thateby cultivating honor. For several days the entire population that she never forgot the obligations upon her 
her mind by study they might develop some (celebrated with festivities an event which they as a woman and the labors of her sex, and that 
remarkable powers. Her rapid progress am-|regarded as adding to the glory of their she never trusted her young children to merce- 
ply justified the hopes they had conceived. town. nary hands. ‘To compass her varions duties, 
While she was yet very young, she easily ac-| The favours which Laura had so deservedly she guarded, above all things, against indolence 
quired a knowledge of the Latin writers, so as|received at the hands of the public were con- —that mortal enemy to every good habit and 
to be able to appreciate their beauties. This tinued to her undiminished as long as she lived. worthy occupation: she only allowed herself 
proved of great advantage to her; for to write Persons of rote arriving at Bologna from for- sufficient sleep to recruit her powers, and ab- 
italian with elegance and purity a most careful eign countries were at oce conducted to her stained from all frivolous amusements. The 
study of the Latin language is indispensable. |as being the person who could most advanta-,constant and respectful affection of her husband 
In this way the value of the words which have|geously represent Italian genius ; men render- and chiidren ainply repaid her. Even in ad- 
in such large numbers been transplanted from|ed eminent by their acquirements or dignities| vanced life, though of infirm health, she never 
it is estimated, and the majesty of the Latin felt honored by her friendship ; and foreigners, abandoned her habitual labors—regarding in- 
tongue is imitated within the limits dictated by|who were so sparing in their praises of her activity of body and mind but as an anticipated 
sound judgment. But as the loftiest genius is, contemporaries, lauded her to the skies. All and prolonged death; and only a few hours 
by its very nature, bent upon the search for this failed to diminish the simplicity of her before Bologna had to deplore the loss of one 
truth, which alone furnishes repose to the soul, manners; her actions and language continued of its brightest ornaments, she took part ina 
Laura gave herself up to the study of philoso- as gentle and benevolent as ever, and she al- long and learned discussion at the Benedictine 
phy and therein discovered such charms, that | ways appeared anxious rather to conceal than| Academy. She died 20th February 1778; and 


THE FEMALE DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY. 


wife, mother, and mistress ofa household. Her 
twelve sons were brought up and educated by 
herself: and it was indeed as honorable to her 
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although somewhat advanced in years, every of Christianity, have manifested themselves,) The position therefore, of our “ Orthodox ” 


one felt that her career had been too short. particularly in that portion of the Society resi- Friends, is that of a house divided against 
The ladies of the city erected a monument to . 


or er alae aT lee ad ; : 
r . s ,itsell. £ s s vast 
her memory. dent in Great Britain. This increased, unti The grave consequences of a 


- 





wiceiliihicoeal the great separation in America gave an im- dissension in their body are fully before them, 

Here a Litrir, anv Tuere a Littie.— petus to the movement, which threw the so-|so legibly written in the history of the past 
Impressions are made on children, as rocks, by 
a constant dropping of little influences, What 
can one drop do? You scarcely see it fall; ? ; e + eae : 
and presently it rolls away, or is evaporated ; could be claimed as held in common with early so ineffaceably imprinted on their memory, it 


you cannot, even with a microscope, measure Friends. The result of the principles then is no marvel that every effort should be made 


the little indentation it has made. Yet it is the promulgated with all the rashness of party to avoid the inevitable plunge into an abyss 
constant repetition of this trifling agency which : 


furrows, and at length hollows out the very feeling, has been to divide afresh that portion that already yawns to engulf their influence 
granite. into lesser fragments, not less antagonistic to ahd their identity, as all their predecessors in 

Nothing is little, in regard to children. each other than to the common object of the path of departure have been swallowed 
Seize every available opportunity to instruct 
and impress them. If you have but a moment, 
employ it. One word of scripture may prove iat a aoieate : : i. ; 
a seed of life. gelizing,” or in other words, of embracing the rem in moral or political calculation. What 

When your child awakes in the morning, commonly received “plan of salvation” as results the conference held during the sum- 
when he is going to schoo!, when he comes to 


your knee in the evening, when he kisses you fund si deat te) ‘ omdet at: eitiial: dulih amelie Hise we euiaael 
; tas . ' : ‘ > i 1 1 saders. ye confidently 
on retiring, when he lies down in bed, when|‘U0Camentat tenes, it 1s not easy to determine. | "0 limo 5 y 


called “‘ orthodox” portion altogether beyond twenty-five years, that none can aflect ignor- 
the ground which, by any rational pretence, ance of their momentous evils. With these 


their acrimonious zeal. How far the body up before them. Still, however, the certainty 
might have progressed in the work of “ Evan- of that crisis, is as demonstrable as any theo- 


held by other sects, to the exclusion of our mer in Baltimore have led to, we are unable 


he is aroused at midnight, these are moments, Lhe probability is, that a less rapid course believe, that though fears may protract, and 
to be seized for the inculcation of some sacred’ would have created a large society of profess- policy may mitigate, their ultimate division 
truth, the formation of some Christian habit. 


And, in this work, a short saying is better than at all sa ‘mil ; hich |f a 
a long one.—Am. Messenger. nearly all respects similar to those which future days. 


sing Friends, bound together by a creed in and dispersion, will be among the events of the 


identify in substance the masses forming the! Were it possible for those of them who still 

FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. great body of Protestants. With these they feel disposed to cling to the testimonies of 
ee s:innsidansskaapetiinish haere seams os: es oad freely in the dissemination our forefathers, to admit that they too have 
PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 5, 1850. | of the “Gospel scheme” to distant nations, erred ; that they have sought the realization 

; and the distribution of the Scriptures as the of unity in outward standards of opinion, and 
Barctay’s Apotocy ann ENGLIsH FRIENDs. primary rule of faith and practice at home. have therefore failed to find it: and that, after 
—Any attempt of modern Friends or others,| But the authors of the “ Beacon” checked the all, they have warred against brethren with 
to alter or remodel the early standard works onward movement early in its growth. The| whom, but for that proscriptive spirit with 
of our Society must interest every well-wisher 
to the cause of Truth. With the exception 


of the Sacred Records themselves, there are 


body was not prepared to overthrow all the which they have so steadily anathematized 
labours of those predecessors it had till re-' them, they might long since have been co- 


cently acknowledged without cavil or excep- labourers in the work of exalting truth among 
perhaps no publications of any period of the! tion. 


An entire denial on the part of the the nations, the present barrier might be par- 
world that contain more pure and unadul- 


“Beaconites” of the great doctrine of present tially removed—the singly devoted be per- 


terated testimonies to the vital doctrines of divine revelation, threw them into the po- mitted to mingle, and all prejudices melt 


Christianity than the writings of the founders sition of schismatics, and caused the reasser- away. But while all other meetings of 


of this religious body. And perhaps, of all the tion, though somewhat qualified, of our funda- Friends not in intercourse with their own, are 


volumes which were produced by those sons mental principle. systematically denounced, and their members 


of the morning, none has obtained a more}! But although the legitimate tendency of forbidden to attend them under the penalty 
general and commanding authority than the their measures was thus retarded by the se- of disownment, it is manifest that no door is 
celebrated “ Apology for the True Christian paration and dispersion of its vanguard, the opened by which even an interchange of opin- 
Divinity as held and preached by the people plan had been too fully marked out for the main! jons and feelings can be effected. Their own 
in scorn called Quakers, by Robert Barclay.” body to retrograde. It is true that the eyes Of isolation from Friends is thus effectually 
This work which was first printed in Latin many were opened tothe inevitable consequences | secured; and however in theory they may 
in 1675 has been extensively circulated in of further encroachments, but the outline of seek to identify their faith with the recognized 
various languages and passed through some) °Perations had been too clearly defined to be’ tandards of primitive doctrine, their practice 


dozen or more editions in England and Ame-|*bandoned, and while an onward course was must remain at variance with that spirit, so 
. : a irrested treat was rendered impossible.— ; . a 

rica. It has been held by the Society, as or a a ee ee ae ! eminent!y catholic and unproscriptive, which 
ts ay Th , ' ct , Hence the gradual elimination of a new element  etteeaba A 
a written exposition of their doctrinal views, : ever distinguished the true church of God. 


; ‘ of schism, an attempted stand on the part of 
of the highest authority, and has been confirm- ; , pe 


ed repeatedly by individual and official sane- 


tion in the strongest manner. 


ie UN k he cea teen | As regards the mass of English Friends, 
Joht ur and his associates ia this imme-| 


. 2 Sis and those in this country, who now are known 
diate vicinity, against the steady and svstema-| i 

tic obliteration of all the old land marks of so- 
ciety. The Orthodox Yearly Meeting of Phil- 
adelphia in 1843 gave open countenance to this ae 
backward movement by its pamphlet entitled,| tolerant opinions, however we may admire 


ah : Toes a i “V cood feeling, 
“The Ancient Testimony of the Religious So- and love their consistency and ¢ 


as embracing the views and sustaining the 
It is understood that attempts are now being 


made in England to ingraft upon this work, 
some of the modern “peculiarities” of the 
English Friends, in order to make it better 
harmonize with what is called the more 


publications of Joseph John Gurney, however 
we respect their philanthropic deeds and their 


aa ; ea ell 
ciety of Friends,” and in 1847 formally con-| W® cannot but consider them as having turned 


“Evangelical” tendencies of this “ branch of! demned and refuted the errors which had been, back to the “ beggarly elements :” as having 


. the great Christian Church.” From the com-! promulgated in the writings of Joseph John|left the higher dispensation of the gospel, and 


mencement of the present century, symptoms Gurney, and others of their transatlantic bre-| built again those things which their fathers 
of a growing disposition to take outward views |thren. | were at such pains to destroy. The abundant 
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of Elizabeth Fry, William Allen, and others, | 
leaves no room to doubt, that they and their) 
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evidence displayed in the recent biographies| of the flock. The time will come for wisdom | body of Citizens who assembled on th 


to be justified of all her children. 
But the question has been often asked, 






e occa- 


‘sion. 
| The building is admirably adapted for the 


coadjutors were little else than the “ body | « What do you believe 1” “Where are the|PU™PoSe, and can conveniently accommodate 


guard” of the bishops; the allies of episco-|credentials for your claims to be the Society| 


pacy: the co-workers and strong support of 
the tireless advocates for “ Evangelical, 
Union.” With the highest consideration for| 
those great philanthropists, who, we doubt not, | 
laboured in their respective fields with a pure 
disinterested love to their fellow beings, we 
cannot but believe, that although they undid) 
many heavy burdens, they strengthened the! 
most grievous of all—the galling yoke of 
a man-made, blind and mercenary priesthood. 
Indeed, we cannot but attribute this collateral 
result to the public movements of English\ 
Friends throughout much of the present cen- 
tury. Hence we are not surprised that hav-, 
ing laid more stress upon teaching “ doc-) 
trines, the commandments of men,” than upon 
waiting in that which convinced, them, they) 
should have desired to harmonize Quakerism| 
with Theology. The legitimate fruit of this 
desire we have seen in the repeated polemical 
We 


now behold it in the sedulous efforts to re- 


controversies of the last twenty years. 


clothe the standards of authority in our So-: 
ciety with a more fashionable garb: to make, 
them more completely amalgamate with 
those, whom living, they were most zealous 
to confute and overthrow. | 

As we have been drawn into a general view 
of the state of those who have called them-, 
selves “Orthodox” Friends, perhaps it may| 
not be amiss to include in the survey, the’ 
aspect of things still nearer home. While, 
passing our censure on others, is it pretended 
that we ourselves are without cause for blame! 
By no means. We have to mourn over weak- 
nesses and departures from principle—over 
tumults and divisions. 


tions of our members detach themselves with-| 


We have seen por-} 
in the compass of other Yearly Meetings, and| 
become separated—and we ourselves feel that) 
the dead to that eternal principle and guide 
which we profess, are even in our midst. Yet 
we humbly trust that the Supreme Head of 
the Church is recognized in the great congre- 
gation, and that human wisdom and human 
policy have not yet obtained the ascendancy.| 


We trust, also, that in the spirit of forbear- not be altogether unprofitable or unworthy of| 
ance, long suffering, brotherly kindness, and| 


Christian charity, it may be made manifest) 
that those who have gone from us, and who’ 


may yet go from us, do so “ because they are 


Truth as it is in Jesus, we also trust that 
there may ever be preserved an open door, not 
only in the spirit of our organization as a so- 


in the patience and gentleness of the Lamb the quents was opened for the reception of inmates. | 
reclamation of the lost and wandering sheep|Judge Kelley delivered a suitable address to the|which are inspired by the Divine Gift, 


of Friends?” Tothis we must answer, pri- 
marily, that we believe in that Light which 


led and was testified to by our predecessors| 
in every age and generation of the world, and| 


we refer to its fruits as produced in us. And 
secondarily, we have the records they have 
left, and to which we can appeal with con- 


fidence, for the assurance that we occupy the| 


same ground they stood upon, and that we 
advocate the principles they maintained. The 


faithful servants of the Most High have be-| 


queathed their experience and their wisdom 
as an heritage to posterity. From the blessed 
Scriptures of Truth down to the voluminous 
writings of primitive Friends, a mass of testi- 
mony has thus been placed in the hands of 
the church militant on earth, given by inspi- 
ration, and “ profitable for doctrine, for re- 
proof, for correction, for instruetion in right- 
eousness.” 

Not their least service, however, is to stop 
the mouths of gainsayers, who, under the spe- 
cious pretences of being led by the same un- 
erring Wisdom which 
or of following in the 


guided these avthors, 


have trod, or of acting under their delegated 
authority, seek to deceive the unwary and be- 
guile the simple. In this,the man of God is 
thoroughly furnished in the present day—for 
as he is led of the same spirit which pro- 
duced these, they enable him to foil all his ad- 
versaries. The professed Christian, who calls 


ithe Bible the word of God, is convicted by 


it of inconsistency and falsehood. ‘The 
worldly Quaker, who publishes his formula of 
faith, in harmony at once with the founders of 


|his Society and their bitterest opponents, is 


stripped of his pretensions by the incontestible 
evidence of their writings. 

We commenced this article with the intention 
of noticing, in connection with the proposed mc- 
dification of Barclay’s Apology, some communi- 


cations sent us on the subject. We have, how- 


|ever,found ourselves led more into the considera-| 


tionof the Soéiety than we had anticipated, and 
have now passed the reasonable limits allotted 
to the task. We hope our hasty sketch will 


examination, But as the works of primitive 
Friends, and especially the celebrated Apolo- 
gy, is held by us in particular esteem, we shall 


\take another opportunity of offering some re- 
not of us.” But for whose restoration to the/marks on this head, and of introducing the| 


| papers of our correspondent. 


| 
} 
| 


: | On the last day of the year just closed the 
ciety, but in ‘hat of our own minds, as seeking! House of Refuge for colored juvenile, delin-| 


paths they themselves 


100 children. The site upon which it erected 
\comprises eleven acres of ground and when 


‘required it can be so enlarged as to accounmo- 
date 220 inmates. 
ee 

A Stated Meeting of the Committee of Management 
of the Library Association of Friends, will be held in 
the Library Room, on Fourth day evening the 9th 
instant, at half past seven o’clock. 

Jacop M. Exuts, 

Phila., Ist mo. 5th, 1850. Clerk, 

inline 
For Friends Weekly Intelligencer 
THE POWER OF PREACHING. 

Preaching is not always the most effectual 
from the length of the discourse, from the ele- 
gance of the diction, or from the oratory of the 
Preacher. 

There is indeed much of this in the world ; 
learned and eloquent sermons, fine spun theo- 
ries of religion, expositions of texts of Scrip- 
‘ture, discourses upon abstract principles and 
upon moral duties, make up the staple of much 
of the pulpit preaching of the times. 

It is often the case too, that he who has the 
greatest reputation asa preacher, is the most 
‘wordy, and diffuse. Men with the power of 
language, and knowing something of the vari- 
ous springs of human thought and action, may 
become very popular preachers, without in 
reality having experienced anything of a quali- 
fication to minister of divine things. 

The preaching which is most beneficial, is 
that which reaches the witness within, not that 
which pleases the intellect or excites the ima- 
gination. And this often proceeds from the 
weak and illiterate, whose spirits are subdued, 
and the activity of whose minds is kept in sub- 
jection to the spiritual part. These are the 
weak ones of this world, who are commissioned 
from on high, and whese mission it is ** to con- 
found the wisdom of the wise and bring to 
‘nought the understanding of the prudent.” 
Human learning is to these of no account—their 
‘teacher is within them, not without—and the 
lessons which they teach others, they derive 
not from the study of the closet, or from the 
workings of the brain, but from the Divine 
Source of Truth itself, speaking within their 
‘souls. ‘hey speak from their own know- 
ledge and experience of the workings of the 
Divine Spirit upon their spirits, and not from 
'what others have said or written. 
| Such simple hearted ministers of the Gospel, 
‘while thev keep close to the Heavenly Guide, 
lare able often times to break the stony heart in 
‘man, and become the instruments of great 
good, even to the great’and lofty of this world. 
| Intellectual lights pale before the spiritual 
light which proceeds from these, and high 
sounding words, uttered with all the adorn- 
ments of oratory, are powerless, when com- 
pared with the simple strains, which issue from 
their subdued and devoted spirits. 

It was well remarked by a man, himself 
eminent for eloquence and piety, and deeply 
versed in the learning of the schools, that ‘all 
‘the systems of theology and philosophy fade 
away, before the simple impressions of duty 
which dawn upon the mind of a Jittle child,” 
and so it is with preaching. Learned and in- 
itellectual discourses upon religion, sink into 
nothingness before the pure and living words, 
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It is this recognition of immediate Divine| monies of early Friends. It divorced Gospel] ‘The New York Tribune has the following 
Revelation, as the true source and ground of | ministry from the schools, and placed it Upon | excellent remarks on the subject of extrava- 
Gospel ministry, which was the distinguishing |the high ground of the Revelation of the Spirit] | ance, which it is to ba: Saeed bk es i 
feature in the ministry of the Society of Friends|of God, to the souls of his dependant children, |° 
at their first rise, and which gave tc these early |upon whom was laid the burden of His word. |°T®Se- 
apostles of Truth the power which they possess-| May this simple and dignified testimony, be| LIVING AND MEANS. 
ed over the minds of the people. Many of the jreligiously cherished by the present genera-| One of the most mischievous phrases in 
most powerful ministers of that day were poor|tion of Friends ; remembering the dying say-| which a rotten Morality, a radically false and 
and illiterate men and women, who had had|ings of Vice Admirai Penn to his son William :| vicious Public Sentiment, disguise themselves, 
no opportunities of education, and had been| * Son William, if you and your friends keeplis that which characterizes certain individuals 





brought up to laborious mechanical occupa-|to your. plain way of preaching, and keep tojas destitute of financial capacity. A ‘kind, 
tions, and what is remarkable, not a few of the|your plain way of living, you will make an/amiable, generous, good sort of man,’ (so runs 


learned and intellectuai converts who came/end of the priests, to the end of the world.” 


from the higher walks of life, were convinced| Philad. 12mo., 1849. J. H. 
by the preaching of these weak and illiterate | —_—— 
instruments. THE: STARS. 


| 


George Fox himself was an obscure shoe j,,;), 
maker, of but little education, and yet his| 
words wrought more powerfully upon the wise! yy 
and learned world than did the most eloquent 
sermons of their chosen ministers. 

William Penn, the polished, intellectual and |Ob ye beautiful, ye heavenly crowds, 
refined Penn, brought up in the atmosphere of| Ye bright creations of Omnipotence; 

Courts, and deeply read in the learning of the| Whether ye twinkle through the dim, dun clouds, 
schools, was convinced by the preaching of} Or gem on moonless nights the blue expanse. 
Thomas Loe, a plain, unassuming man, who | Millions on millions, farther than the mind 
commenced his discourse by saying: “ There! 0 ¢ mortal man hath scope or power to trace 

is a faith which overcomes the world, and there) your course eternal ; ye are rolling on 

is a faith which is overcome by the world.” | Your ceaseless path, infinity of space. 

The highly educated and strong minded Ro- eer 
bert Barclay, whose “ Apology”’ is a master-|/n the dim daylight of Creation’s birth, 
piece of argument, was convinced of Friends The ry when in her shining sphere was hung, 
principles in a meeting where the only words By God’s own hand, the new created Earth, 
spoken were: “In stillness there is fulness. In| Along the fields of air your anthems rung. 
fulness there is nothingness. In nothingness) Joyous ye sang your hallelujah strains, 


bright effulgencies, (each glorious star 

A gem within the coronet of queenly Night ;) 
yriads of worlds, bright gleaming from afar, 
Winging throngh air your everlasting flight. 


all things.” | And answering back, the choir seraphic woke 
Many other things might be adduced show-! Their golden harps, as from chaotic chains, 
ing the power of a few words uttered in Divine| At God’s command, the infant planets broke. 
authority upon the minds of men conspicuous 
for their intellectual strength and eminent in| 
worldly wisdom ; but the above examples may 
suffice as an illustration of the views we desire 
to enforce. 
The writer has been led into these Remarks Sages of Earth, the men of mighty soul, 
on Preaching, from a fear that in this day of in-| Have grasped, or strove to grasp futurity, 
tellectual activity, when the Arts, Sciences, and | And read, or thought they read, as from a scroll, 
the various departments of human knowledge,| In your bright tracks a nation’s destiny. 
are spreading with unexampled rapidity, that 
the Society of Friends ne lose sight of the That heralded the way that glorious morn, 
simplicity of their faith, and be led into the | wien vn sedisedsthes-cladah end thin bist 
error that the same active movement Is neces-| ,. Sea 
. os [he infant Saviour of the world was born? 
sary for the spread of righteousness on the 
Earth. |Oh ! who hath power among the sons of men, 
However humiliating it may be to the pride, 4 gaze upon ye as ye burn on high, 
of man, it is nevertheless true, that the powers And count the myriads of your shining gems, 
of the natural man, are incompetent to work| And turns not back lost in infinity. 
out the spiritual regeneration of the individual, Come here, thou doubter, raise thine eye above, 
or of the race.—Agreeably to the testimony of} Attempt to number what is numberless ; 
the Aposile Paul, “ For what man knoweth! And say what power it was that bade thee move; 
the things of a man, save the spirit of a man| And feel and know thy utter nothingness. 
which is in him! Even so, the things of God, | Think, if thy finite thought may stretch so far, 
knoweth no man, but the Spirit of God.” Cor. 
Ss. Fi. 
It is upon this ground, that ministry in the 
Society of Friends is based. 
Human learning, theological knowledge,a 
strong intellectual faculties, which are gene-| mein 
ally regarded as essential qualities to constitute} ),, , binge thenn hotndingytheentih the vested why 
a minister of the Gospel, are not so considered | This nee atelie annie tials akiilens obs 
by this people. ; 2 rna Rea roug Tackiess air: 
It was a part of their mission to testify against | Send forth thy thought, like Noah’s dove of old, 
this sort of ministry, and to show by precept) Wearied and worn she back will turn to thee, 
and example, that true Gospel m‘nistry is not|4"4 tell thee that from shining world to world, 
«« with the enticing words of man’s wisdom, but| She might wing on through all eternity. 
in demonstration of the spirit and of power.’ Nor find a resting spot ; and thou may’st draw 
Cor. 2: 4. A lesson from her wanderings, and see 


Kingdoms and empires, people, nations, tongues, 
Have risen and flourished, fall’n and pass’d away, 

Since ye were in the heaven’s blue concave hung ;— 
With ye it hath been but as yesterday. 


Which of ye was it, oh ye glittering host, 


And mete the distance of the mighty space 
That rolls between us and the nearest star, 
That keeps unwavering its appointed place 


The promulgation of this doctrine, and with) There is a God who hath affixed a law, 
it the recognition of the spiritual equality of| That binds the finite from infinity. 
the sexes, was amongst thenoblest of the testi E. Young. 


ed And say was’t Chance that hurl’d these orbs on high? 
Was’t Chance that through the countless years that 


ithe varnish,) ‘but utterly unqualified for the 
imanagement of his own finances’\—‘a mere 
‘child in everything relating to money,’ &e. 
\&c.—meaning that with an income of $500 a 
|year he persisted in spending $1,000; or with an 
|income of $2,000 to $3,000, he regularly spent 
five to eight thousand, according io his ability 
'to run in debt or the credulity of others in trust- 
ling him. 
| ‘The victims of this immorality—debtor as 
iwell as creditor—are entitled to more faithful 
\dealing at the hands of those not directly affect- 
led by the misdemeanors of the former. It is 
ithe duty of the community to rebuke and re- 
| press these pernicions glosses, making the truth 
jheard and felt that inordinate expenditure is 
|knavery and crime. No man has a moral right 
thus to lavish on his own appetites money 
\which he has not earned and does not really 
ineed. If Public Opinion were sound on this 
jsubject—if a man living beyond his means 
when his means were commensurate with his 
jreal needs, were subjected to the reprehension 
jhe deserves—the evil would be instantly check- 
led and ultimately eradicated. F 
| ‘The world is full of people who can’t imagine 
lwhy they don't prosper like their neighbors, 
\when the real obstacle is not in banks nor 
}tariffs, in bad public policy nor hard times, but 
jin their own extravagance and heedless osten- 
(tation. ‘The young mechanic or clerk marries 
‘and takes a house, which he proceeds to furnish 
|twice as expensively as he can afford, and then 
|his wife, instead of taking hold to help him 
learn a livelihood by doing her own work, must 
{have a hired servant to help her spend his 
‘limited earnings. ‘Ten years afterward you 
jwill find him struggling on undera double 
jload of debts and children, wondering why the 
jluck was against him, while his friends regret 
‘his unhappy destitution of financial ability. 
|Elad they from the first been frank and honest, 
|he need not have been so unlucky. 
Through every grade of society this vice of 
jinordinate expenditure insinuates itself. The 
(single man ‘hired out’ in the country at ten to 
fifteen dollars per month, who contrives to dis- 
jsolve his year’s earnings in frolics and fine 
clothes ; the clerk who has three to five hundred 
dollars a year, and melts.down twenty to fifty 
of it into liquor and cigars, are paralleled by 
ithe young merchant who fills a spacious house 
with costly furniture, gives dinners and drives 
a fust horse on the strength of the profits he 
expects to realize when his goods are sold and 
jhis notes all paid. Let a man have a genius 
ifor spending, and whether his income is a 
jdollar a day ora dollara minute it is equally 
icertain to prove inadequate. If dining, wining 
‘and party-giving won't help him through with 
it, building, gaming and speculating will be 
sure to. The bottomless pocket will never fill, 
\no matter how bounteous the stream pouring 
\into it, The man who (being single) does not 
save money on six dollars per week will not 
be apt to on sixty; and he who does not lay up 
|something in his first year of independent ex- 
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FRIENDS’ WEEKLY INTELLIGENCER. 


—_ cae be very likely to wear a poor man’s) NOTICE.—Friends at a distance can have ARGARET WOODS’ DIARY.--The  subseri- 
hair into his grave. aot : > . : ber proposes to reprint the above valuable work, 
No man who has the use of his natural facul- Joseph Foulks Almanac, for 1850, mailed to should he receive sufficient encouragement. It will be 
ties and his muscles has any right to tax others @"Y part of the country ; cost of mailing, 3, Printed in a clear type, on fine paper and well bound, 


; ane ; : \ , . a. for One Dollar, or Ten Dollars per dozen. Agents will 
with the cost of his support, as this class of cents apiece ; price of single copies, 6 cents ;'}, entitled to 20 per cent. commission. Persons living 


cere gentlemen nt do. : - by the dozen, 50 cents. |at a distance will be supplied without any expense for 
their common mistake to fancy that if a debt Marri ies. sh : . | freight. HENRY LONGSTRETH 

; — Marria Certificates mi: Q ot 7 

is only paid at last the obligation of the debtor ik tes ificates mailed in the eae Bookseller and Publisher, 347 Market street, 
is fulfilled, but the fact is not so. A man who Manner; price $2. | 10th mo. 27. Philadelphia. 


sells his property for,another’s promise to pay) Subscribers to the Intelligencer ordering, | 
next week or next month, and Is compelled '0'can have them charged in their accounts, by 
wear Out a pair of boots in running after his add ao wee f publi ‘ N |the following very valuable and interesting works, offers 
due, which he finally gets after a year or two, = pisSt Heigs © the ollice of publication, JNo. 4, |them at the very Low price of Ten Dollars, viz. : Life 
is never really paid. Very often, he has lost north Fifth street. jot William Allen, 2 vols. 8vo.; Memoirs of Maria Fox ; 
half the face of his demand by not having the W. D. PARRISH & CO. | Barclay’s Letters; Life of T. Fowell Boxton; Marsh's 
7 h ded it, b side th . d a : . | | ife of George Fox; Memorials of Rebecca Jones; and 
money " a mee fe ity “The ” cost ane : | Letters of Sarah Lynes Grubb. They will be_sent free 
vexation ol running alter it. 1ere is just one lof charge t » one remitting Ten Dollars by il, post 
way to pay an obligation in full, and thet is to DWARD HICKS’S ALPHABET BLOCKS — T" .  aes a an 
c 2 ~ , 


hee this tastenation'ef oni paid. HENRY LONGSTRETH, 

: s 0 children.— ‘ B D : > : 

¢ y > > a r (ee . = o . | ( “ x 8 , N Lc Ss 
pay tw hen due. He who keeps up a run A few sets of these useful toys have been left with us heap Scheol Book Depository, 347 Market St 


» ° ° " . . ° t . c Cc x 
ning fight with bills and loans through life is for sale. They were painted by Edward Hicks and are ee =< es . 
continually living on other men’s means, is a composed of 27 equare Blocks, and 108 letters and figures “4LOTH STORE.--Charles J. Ellis, Ne. 14 North 
serious burden and a detriment to those who in a neat box. d he Blocks being varnished prevents the Second street, west side, between Christ Church 
deal with him, although his estate should finally P*!"* a aee - by ae hey also form a puzzle—)and Market street, has opened an entire new stock of 

e his lege gations, a ry | Cloths of various shades and qualities, Cassimeres of 
pay every dollar of his legal obligations WM. D. PARRISH & CO. i Tomei 

Inordinate expenditure is the cause of a great 


is ni the newest styles; Silk, Satin, Cashmere, Ves/ings, 

share of the crime and consequent misery which ics ci era Oia is = 7 : en a ae ( mS a cn — 1 he Ayo 
devastate the world. The clerk who spends | ‘RIENDs’ ALMANACS, for 1850, are now ready ides Gaara eT eT ae 10th mo, 97-2 
more than he earns is fast qualifying himself [' The corrections from the list of meetings, as far as | —— ae Sal as alert salen cy = 

for a gainbler and a thief; the trader or me- could be obtained, have been carefully made, and the ae co partnership heretofore existing 

chanic who overruns his income is very cer- ee is — - _ a paper. For sale,| 1 o ere er ae oe the aa 
. . . . < wholesale and retail 1e publishers, of Kimber & ickinson, is this da issolved by mutua 

tain to become in time a trickster and a cheat.| ’  WM.-D. PARRISH & CO., aa Pil Neaee of the late firm will be settled 

Wherever 7s San. 6 aes spending faster than 10th mo, 27--tf No. 4 N. 5th st. Philade. lby either of the undersigned, at No. 19 North Fourth st. 

he earns, there look out for villainy to be de-; — ‘E. KIMBER, Jr. 

veloped, though it be the farthest thing possi-| ee wiege DRY GOODS STORE, kept by Charles} 7th mo. 12th, 1849. MAHLON H. DICKINSON. 
ble from his present thought. | 8 Adams, No. 79 Arch street, between Second and | ; — . 

When the world shall have become wiser) !bhird, —_ side, dope where ws be found . See ea en ae oa 334 

7 ; . f : ° any time,a large and extensive varicty of Fancy, Staple|¢ay formed a co-partnership under the firm o imber 

and its standard of morality more lofty, it will and Furnishing Dry gcods, sedieatbity supe 2 the | & Carpenter, sae will ciies the Hat and Cap busi- 





kK RIENDS’ BOOKS, AT VERY REDUCED 


PRICES!—The subscriber, wishing to close out 











perceive and affirm that profuse expenditure, wants of Friends, and at the lowest prices. |ness at the old siand of Kimber & Dickinson. 

even by one who can pecuniarily afford it, is) Philada., 11th mo. 24, 1849, E. KIMBER, Jr., 

petnicious and unjustifiable—that a man, how-; ——-————_____ Sacsh-hllhpacmmndinincineeosinenana + aah wee THOS. CARPENTER. 

ever wealthy, has no right to lavish on his own) [}}RIENDS’ POCKET ALMANACS, for 1850, are | ; 

appetites, his tastes or his ostentation that! 1 now ready. The numerous corrections from oe CONFECTIONARY, No. 136 Arch 
which might have raised hundreds from desti- list of meetings in Genessee Y. M., came to hand too} Street, above 6th, south side. At this establish- 


. ¢ |late for insertion in the large Almanac, but will appear;}ment may be procured Ice Creams, ‘ellies and water 
spe sefulness. aa c > eo os = : 

motes ang deapeir to comfort ane e ™ _ S-| in the small one. They can be had at ‘Vm. D. Parrish |ices of all flavors and forms. Mixed and fine cake of 
But that is an improvement in paoue Sentl-| @ Co.’s, No. 4 N. Fifth street, and King & Baird’s, No.| Various descriptions, also a superior article of cream 
ment which must be waited for, while the other|9 Sansom street, Philadelphia. icandy and confections in general. 
is more ready and obvious. | 10th mo, 27.--3t. JOSEPH FOULKE, Jr {(G> Sugar free from slave labor used in the manufac- 

The meanness, the dishonesty, the iniquity, | Se oe ae ms of the above articles. 
of squandering thousands unearned, and keep-| ee GROV a BOARDING SCHOOL FOR| mo. ly. 
. 4 Bs as BOYS.—This Institution is situated in East Brad- a 
ing others out of monev that is justly theirs,! ae a nu rad 7 97 e ee 

: 4 , J! y ’\ ford, Chester County, 24 miles South Westof West| } A. SHAW, No. 15 North Seventh street, invi'es 
have rarely been urged and enforced as they}, a ee \ ae 

ld b he c 1) ' d /,|Chester, 1 mile from the Brandywine, and on the road} {¥1, the attention of Friends to her assortment of 

should e. rhey en ene ° a Tataa eeee ered | jeading to Kennet Square. ‘he course of instruction!) China, Glass and Queensware, comprising 4 variety of 
and understood to be universally loathed and | embraces an English and mathmatical education. ‘The! patterns of French China, White and Gilt Dinner and 


| 
' 
' 





detested. | School is well supplied with apparatus for illustrating | l’ea sets, and Toilet sets, and these at lower prices, with 
a | the different branches of Science. The location of the!a general assortment of other goods in her line, which 
School is retired and pleasant. ‘he adjacent neighbour-| will be sold at reasonable prices, and sent to any part of 

PHILADELPHIA MARKET. | hood remarkably salubrious, and has been much admired the city. 5th mo. Sth. 


by travellers for its beautiful and picturesque scenery. | : 
Frovr.—Flour is firmer since the foreign news, sales | ‘he summer session commences on the 23d of the 4th [ TNBOLTED WHEAT MEAL, CRACKED 
of standard brands were made yesterday at $5 per bbl.| month next, continuing 22 weeks. ‘Terms $7U per) \) WHEAT, DRIED FRUIT, HAMS, DRIED 
—some holders of choice brands ask higher. Extra|S¢#*!0n, Boys under 14 years of age $60. Post Office BEEF, &c. &c., to be nad of 


> eo 19 on OS =  eares address West Chester. References, Benjamin Price, CALEB CLOTHIER, Family Flour Dealer 
Flour $5 12 a $5 50. Rye Flour sells at $2 87. | East Bradford, Samuel Caley, 8. E. corner of Ninth|5th mo. 8th, ly No. 35 N. Sth St near Arch 
Coun Mear—At 82 75, land Wood. LEWIS LEVIS, Principal. | 
Wueat.—There is a limited demand for red at i05| 10th mo. 6. 4m. | \ THITE WHEAT FAMILY FLOUR.—An assotr 
= 106, and for white at Fil. ne ment of extra Flour selects d expressly for family 
Seo gaat |PNIONVILLE BOARDING SCHUOL FOR) «se, constantly on band and for sale by — 
Rre.—There is some demand for Penn. Rye at 62c.! i) 31K LS.—T his Institution is handsomely situated in CALEB CLOTHIER, Family Flour Dealer, 
and 69 for Southern. Unionville, Chester County, Psnnsylvania, nine miles|4th mo. 8th, ly. No. 35 N. Sth St. near Arch 


~ : : e southwest of West Chester. The course of instruction on 
Corn—Is inactive request at about 54c. for new. |*°" : eer EPR TINGE _'T 
embraces all the usual branches of a liberal English} [PAPER HANGINGS.—The Subscribers having 


Oats —Southern are worth 32c. Penna. 35c. 


leducation, together with the French Language and| @ fitted up a Sales Room expressly for the sale of 

Cartte Marxer.—The offerings of beef cattle for Drawing. The school will commence on the first/their Wall Papers, are prepared to offer a large and 
the week were about twelve hundred head; and of Second-day in the Ninth month of each year, and con-| Yared assoriment, comngeenng ea end neat pat- 
these about four hundred were driven to New York. | MUUe 18 Session forty-four weeks. |terus of fine Satin Papers, both French and American ; 


Terms, one bundred dollars per session, one half|2ls0 Fresco Papers, Vestibule Patterns and Panneled 
payable at the commencement, and the remainder at the|Entry Papers, with French and American Borders. 
close | Fire Board Patterns, Window Papers, &c. Also a va- 
from $4 to $5 per 100 ibs. Cows—About 200 in For further particulars, enquiry may be made of |tiety of common low priced papers, which they will sell 
the market. Sales as follows—$24 to $35 for fresh,| Dillwyn Parrish, Joseph Maxfield, and Thos. J. Hus- wholesale or retail. : a : 
$15 to $25 for springers, and $8 to $15 for dry bands, Philadelphia, or the subscriber, at the school. cr Hquees neatly papered nm the City or peat | by 

CHARLES BUFFINGTON, Principal. | experienced workmen, whose work will be warranted. 


Beeves are selling at from $5 to $7 25 per 100 lbs. 
Hogs—About six hundred inthe market, and sold 


Sheep and Lambs.—The former from $2 to $4, the ' stite . 
a einen eee REBECCA W. MOORE, nti WM. D. PARBISH & CO., 
. : ELIZABETH RICHARDSON, § Teachers. { 3d mo. No. 4 N. Fifth St., Philadelphia. 
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